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Discarded shoes of victims remain outside Al-Rawda 


Mosque in Bir al-Abd, Egypt, on Saturday. 
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EGYPT STRIKES BACK AFTER ATTACK 


Death toll in mosque 
massacre rises to 
305, 128 injured 


U-T NEWS SERVICES 


CAIRO 

Egyptian warplanes 
carried out strikes against 
suspected terrorist targets 
in the North Sinai region, 
the military said Saturday, 
as the toll from an attack on 
a mosque Friday rose to at 
least 305 dead and 128 in- 


jured. 

President Abdul-Fattah 
el-Sissi has vowed to re- 
spond with “extreme force” 
to the devastating assault 
on the mosque, in which 
gunmen set off explosives 
and sprayed worshippers 
with gunfire during Friday 
prayers. 

The military said its 
forces chased down and de- 
stroyed a number of vehicles 
used in the attack, killing 
their occupants. Warplanes 
also destroyed suspected 
“terrorist hideouts” contain- 


ing weapons, ammunition, 
explosive materials and 
what were described as “ad- 
ministrative necessities,” it 
said. 

The government’s sup- 
porters cheered the military 
on as it targeted suspected 
militants. 

“If officials wanted, we 
would go out with weapons 
and face these devils,” col- 
umnist Kareem Abdel 
Salam wrote in Egypt’s Al 
Youm Al Saba newspaper. 

As of late Saturday, no 
group had claimed responsi- 


bility for this latest attack. 
But a statement issued by 
the office of Egypt’s chief 
prosecutor, Nabil Sadeq, 
said at least one ofthe assail- 
ants was brandishing a 
black flag inscribed with the 
declaration of the Muslim 
faith — “There is no god but 
God and Muhammad is his 
prophet” like those 

carried by Islamic State. 
The group’s local affili- 
ate, known as Sinai Prov- 
ince, has carried out deadly 
bombings on churches in the 
SEE EGYPT e. A12 


DESALINATION 
PROJECT 

IN ROSARITO 
BEACH FACES 
SCRUTINY 


Planned plant criticized 
as too big; secret plan to 
sell water to U.S. alleged 


BY SANDRA DIBBLE 


With Tijuana and other rapidly 
growing coastal cities heavily de- 
pendent on the Colorado River, 
Baja California urgently needs to 
find new water sources. 

Baja California Gov. Francisco 
Vega de Lamadrid’s administra- 
tion has offered a solution: Build 
the largest desalination plant in 
the Western 
s Hemisphere, 
ie. . enough to ensure 
r a supply for dec- 

ee, | adesto come. 
= | But plans for 
| + the reverse-osmo- 
MF ib sis facility in 


: Rosarito Beach, a 
Francisco 


project that at full 
cena d capacity would 
desalinate 100 mil- 


lion gallons daily, have come 
under unprecedented scrutiny at 
a politically sensitive moment. 
The touchiest public issue is the 
question of whether some of that 
water would be sold to the Otay 
Water District in San Diego 
County. 

More than a year after the sign- 
ing of a public-private partnership 
contract between Baja California 
and an international consortium 
to design and build the plant and 
operate it for 37 years, there are 
growing calls for at least a pause — 
ifnot a halt— to the process. 

Some question whether such a 
large plant is necessary, and warn 
of sharp increases in water rates 
once it is built. Others accuse the 
state of secretly planning to sell 
some of the water to the United 
States. 

Still others say the state’s 
greatest need is not the desalina- 
tion plant — but for a broad and 
open public discussion about the 
critical issues of water use and en- 
suring a supply for future genera- 
tions. 

“We're talking about the future, 
we're talking about water, we’re 
talking about the fact that the 
coastline of Baja California can- 
not just depend on the Colorado 
River,” said Carlos de la Parra, a 
water expert at the Colegio de la 
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U.S. Border Patrol Operations Officer Lance LeNoir (right), who heads the elite five-member Tunnel Rats border tunnel team, 
and team member Jeremy Wilkins work inside a former smuggling tunnel now used for training. 


IN DEPTH 


Tunnel Rats stay busy 
stalking drug cartels 


Special federal squad finds underground U.S.-Mexico passages, then seals them off; 80-plus since 2011 


BY JOHN WILKENS 


t’s a name only a bureaucrat could love: Confined 


Spaces Entry Team. 


Squad members call themselves something else: 
Tunnel Rats. 

For the past seven years, they’ve been going under- 
ground to locate, map and seal off the tunnels used by 
cartels to smuggle drugs from Mexico to San Diego 
and beyond. 

Theirs is a little-known part of the high-stakes 
hide-and-seek game that plays out daily along the border. 
While much ofthe attention, especially lately, has been focused 
on walls and what happens above ground, more than 80 tun- 
nels have been found in California and Arizona since 2011. 

Some have been almost 3,000 feet long and contain tracks 
SEE TUNNELS « A15 


A member 
of the team 
wears a 
T-shirt that 
has the 
team’s logo 
on it, an 
homage to 
Vietnam 
War Tunnel 
Rats who 
went under- 
ground to 
search for 
the enemy, 
the team 
leader says. 


SURVIVOR OF CHILD LABOR TRAFFICKING 
PROFILED IN DAUGHTER'S DOCU 


BY KRISTINA DAVIS 


The summer of 1989, a girl 
named Renuka touched down in 
Houston, a world away from every- 
thing she knew in India. 

The 11-year-old girl had gottena 
school scholarship to dance in the 
U.S., according to her visa paper- 
work. 

But Renuka didn’t dance. 

She was there for a different 
reason: indentured servitude. 

It was a 24/7 job, running the 
household of an Indian family and 
caring for their two young children 
while the mother was studying to 
pass the bar exam and the father 
was working as an engineer, she 
said. 

She was instructed to never 
open the door to anyone, and not to 

SEE TRAFFICKING ° A14 


Tatiana Sallins (right) is making a film about her mother, Renuka 
Zellars, at Academy of Our Lady of Peace in North Park. 
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K.C. ALFRED U-T 


Stories of brain damage, 
deaths seen as factors 
in participation decline 
BY TOD LEONARD 


It was a grim two months for 
football in America. 

Not on the field, but in news- 
papers and on websites and ina 
roundtable discussion of sports 
journalists at the University of 
Maryland. 

On Sept. 19, Boston University 
released the results of a long- 
term study that concluded ath- 
letes who began playing football 
before the age of 12 had more be- 
havioral and cognitive problems 
later in life. 

Two days later, a lawyer repre- 


CONCUSSION CONCERNS 
AFFECT YOUTH FOOTBALL 


D1 + Some USD faculty want 
school’s football program banned. 


senting the family of former New 


England Patriots tight end Aaron 


Hernandez announced the re- 


sults of a Boston University brain 


study revealed that the player 
had the most CTE damage they 
had seen in a 27-year-old. 

Convicted ofa friend’s murder 
and acquitted of a double homi- 
cide, Hernandez hanged himself 
in April with a bed sheet in his 
Massachusetts jail cell. 

Then 
sportscaster Bob Costas, ap- 
pearing at the Maryland round- 
table, contended the decline of 
football is the most significant 
story in U.S. sports. 


in early November, 
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Tune up your garage door just in time for the 
holidays with a service and safety inspection for 
$29.99 from Sears Garage Door Repair! Buy now 
at SanDiegoUnionTribune.com/UTDeals. 
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